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INDIA - KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


All values in U.S.$million unless Exchange rate’ /:U.S.$1.00=Rs.10.20 
otherwise indicated. Indian fiscal 
year is April 1 to March 31. en Estimated 


1981-82 1982-83 Change 1983-84 
INCOME, PRODUCTION , EMPLOYMENT 


A B B/A C 
GNP at Current Prices($ billion) 144.78 149.13 3.0 167.80 


GNP at Constant (1970-71)Prices 

($billion) ST. 57.93 61.70 
Per Capita GNP,Current Prices($) 208.92 210.64 232.00 
Industraial Production Index(1970=100) 167.3 272.7 181.5 
Agricultural Production Index 142.6 13.5 147.7 
(1967 /68-69/70=100) 
Labor Force(million) 267.2 272.5 278.0 
Number of Persons Registered at 
Employment Exchanges(million) 18.0 20.0 22.0 


MONEY AND PRICES 
Money Supply with Public b/ 61,263 70,840 81, 300 
Prime Lending Rate(State Bank of 

India) (percent ) 16.5 16..5 16.5 
Wholesale Price Index(1970~71=100) 281.3 28 8,3 313.0 
Consumer Price Index(1960=100) 451.0 486.0 542.0 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
SDRs, and Foreign Exchange Reserves, 
gross 4461 4,965 5,300 
External Debt 17,630 21,300 23,300 
Annual Debt Service 1,018 914 946 
Overall Balance c/ -3,087 -1,476 -1,150 
Balance of Trade -6,485 -5,645 -5,000 
Indian Exports,FOB 8,669 9,420 10,300 
U.S. Share d/ 1,202 1,404 2,200 
Indian Imports,CIF 15,154 15,065 15,300 
U.S. Share a/ 1,748 1,599 1,900 


Major imports from U.S.(1981); machinery and transport equipment, 521; chemicals & 
fertilizers 367; wheat 240. Major exports to U.S.(1981):precious and semi-precious 


stones and pearls, 281; textile articles, 170; wearing apparel and accessories, 181; 
coffee and tea 70. 


Foreign trade rupee data converted into dollars at Rs. 9.00 for 1981-82, 9.50 for 
1982-83 and Rs. 10.20 for 1983-84, 


Includes time deposits. 
Current and Capital Accounts Balance. 
a/ Calendar year figures(1981,1982,1983) 
Sources: GOI Central Statistical Organization, Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, 
GOI Economic Survey, U.S. Department of Commerce, World Bank. 





ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Overview: 


The immediate future for the Indian economy looks relatively bright. 
The perpetually unpredictable monsoon was better than normal this 
year so a record crop is predicted. Nevertheless, a monsoon fail- 
ure next year could seriously affect the economic gains which should 
accompany a good crop year. Although industry is still sluggish, 
increased demand and availability of more raw materials should help 
it to recover moderately when existing inventories have been used up. 
The real GNP growth in 1983-84 is projected to be about 6.5 percent 
in contrast to less than 2 percent the previous year. Thus the average 
annual growth rate during the first three years of the Sixth Plan 
(1980-85) will be about 5 percent, not far from the average annual 
target of 5.2 percent. The Balance of Payments is in fairly good 
shape because of the IMF loan and due to India's conservative borrow- 
ing policies the debt service ratio is low -- about 12 percent. Oil 
production is exceeding its targets thus helping to alleviate a major 
bottleneck of the early 1980s. Finally, despite a periodic need to 
import, India is largely self-sufficient in foodgrains and is coping 
better with the extreme results of monsoon failures. 


Despite this somewhat more optimistic picture for the near-term, the 
basic reality of India's poverty continues to be exemplified by its 


low per capita income -- and a 2 percent population growth rate which 
annually adds over 15 million persons to a base of over 730 million. 


In the medium term, (1986 onward) India is likely to face a more diffi- 
cult situation. The most significant medium term factor will be the 
necessity to begin repaying the IMF loan. This will amount to an 
outflow of over $1 billion a year instead of an inflow of roughly the 
Same amount and a projected increase in the debt service ratio to 

over 20 percent. It is not clear how India will handle this reversal. 
Given the basically non-competitive nature of India's exports it is 


unlikely that increased export receipts will begin to cover the dif- 
ference. 


Although oil production has set records so far, it is doubtful how 
much further it can go and improvement in edible oil production is 

a longer range process. India continues to be unwilling to borrow 
extensively at commercial rates even though it is obvious that the 
sources of concessional funding are limited. The possible consequence 
of this situation, slower growth, must be addressed by economic plan- 
ners and policy makers because it means among other things an erosion 
in the investment/production climate and exacerbation of India's al- 
ready grinding poverty. 


Some observers are also concerned about India's policy environment 
for economic growth. Given the country's past history and entrenched 
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interests, there is a basic unwillingness to open up the economy 

to competitive forces either domestic or foreign. Yet most Indian 
industry, especially public enterprise, is not cost-effective 

today because of controlled prices, pervasive over-regulation and 
licensing regulations, poor management and inefficiency. The recent 
decision of the GOI to assume control of 13 nearly bankrupt and 
industrially ancient textile mills in Maharashtra rather than 

accept the political consequences of the unemployment problem such 
mill closings create, suggests that India has not yet truly 
recognized the long-range implications of subsidizing inefficient 
industry. This ad hoc political decision does not signify a basic 
change in GOI policy toward the private sector. Continued sluggish 
industrial growth over the medium term will erode efforts to increase 
the GNP. 


It must also be kept in mind that the monsoon will fail again. 
While India has made some progress in coping with monsoon failures, 
this episodic event will continue to affect growth rates on a 
cyclical basis. 


Finally, it is clear that despite petroleum finds, India will face 

a serious power constraint into the medium term. The growth of 
both agricultural and industrial production will continue to be 
inhibited by this factor. In sum, the short term outlook is bright, 
but the medium term is cloudy. 


Agriculture: 


The extension of irrigation works averaging over 2 million hectares 

a year is beginning to mitigate some of the ravages of monsoon 
failure. Although the 1982 drought was as severe as that of 1979 the 
decline in foodgrain output was only about 5 percent in 1982 as compared 
to 17 percent in 1979. This year (1983-84) while the southwest monsoon 
was delayed, overall rainfall was normal or excess in almost all of 
the country's meteorological subdivisions. Thus the fall (kharif) 
food grain crop may reach a record level of 83 million metric-tons 
(MT) representing a 19 percent increase over last year. Rice output 
will constitute the majority (53 million MT) of the total. Since 

this well distributed rainfall has added sufficiently to the soil 
moisture, a bumper winter (rabi) crop is also anticipated which 

could approach the plan target of 59 million metric tons (43.5 million 
MT in wheat). It is therefore quite possible that India will reach 
the yearly target of 142 million MT of food grains which would repre- 
sent a 7 percent increase over the last good year, 1981-82. This 

7 percent increase in two years is quite respectable given a popula- 
tion growth of approximately 4.2 percent over roughly the same period. 
Previously there had been speculation that agricultural production 

had reached a plateau at 132 million MT. The 1983-84 results may 
indicate that India has broken through this plateau. Output of other 
non-food crops such as cotton, oilseeds and jute is also expected to 
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increase significantly. Thus the agricultural growth rate for 83-84 
could reach 9 percent in contrast to the 5 percent decrease in 82-83. 


Government initiatives also contributed to this agricultural recovery. 
In particular, the price of fertilizer was reduced by 7.5 percent and 
again by 10 percent for a million MT held by the Food Corporation of 
India. Fertilizer consumption is anticipated to rise sharply from 6.4 
million MT of nutrients in 1982-83 to an estimated 8 million MT in 
1983-84. The GOI also announced increased procurement prices and 


provided additional financial assistance to farmers as crop production 
loans. 


A major constraint on Indian agricultural production increases in addi- 
tion to the weather, is lack of adequate use of irrigation potential. 

Utilization (59.57 million hectares) falls short of the existing poten- 
tial (63.67 million hectares). There have also been serious delays in 


the completion of irrigation projects due to shortages of vital in- 
puts such as cement and steel. 


Despite the drought, foodgrain stocks as of October 1, 1983 were main- 
tained at 14 plus million MT, close to the overall target of 15-20 
million MT and an increase of 2 million MT over last year. Due to 
higher prices on the open market, withdrawals from the public distri- 
bution system increased considerably from previous years to a project- 
ed aggregate of 16 million MT. Nevertheless the GOI was able to main- 
tain stocks through the successful procurement of over 8.2 million tons 
of winter wheat in 1983 and the importation for the third consecutive 
year of 2.5 million MT of foodgrains (approximately 1 million MT of 
wheat from the U.S.) Given the wide fluctuation in the production of 
foodgrains and the need to contain inflationary pressures, wheat im- 
ports are likely to continue for the next few years. 


Industry: 


The improved outlook for the agricultural economy has not been re- 
flected in the industrial sector whose output is expected to remain 
Sluggish. The hoped for industrial "take-off" based upon a 9 percent 
growth rate in 1981-82 did not materialize and the comparable rate 
for 1982-83 was 3.8 percent. Industrial growth is currently running 


at about 3.5 percent and is not projected to go beyond 4-5 percent 
this year. 


A number of factors have contributed to the continuation of industrial 
Sluggishness from 1982-83 into the current Indian fiscal year. On the 
demand side, there will be, of course, a lag period before the increased 
demand generated by agricultural recovery is able to mop up accumulated 
inventories. But there have been very real supply problems as well. 

One of the most universal has been severe power shortages experienced 
through much of the country because of the monsoon failures and general- 
ized under-utilization of capacity. In addition, extensive labor unrest, 
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especially in the Bombay textile mills, has decreased production 
considerably. Finally, poor management continues to cauSe many 
industries to operate far below capacity. Despite these explana- 
tions, Indian policy makers are still puzzled by the extent of 
the sluggishness and there has been speculation that the problem 
is structural as well as cyclical. 


Two major areas reflect this industrial sluggishness: the decrease 

in freight traffic carried by Indian railways and the poor perform- 
ance of the public sector corporations. Because of the shortfall in 
the power and steel sectors which provide much of the bulk market for 
the railways, the GOI has been forced to revise its target for 
freight traffic downward from 287 million MT to 257 million MT in 
1984-85. In the first half of this year, freight carried was l 
million MT less than during the corresponding period last year 

and 6 million MT below target. 


A traditional problem for India has been low productivity in public 
sector corporations engaged in basic industries such as iron and 
steel, coal and fertilizers, etc. Substantial losses were incurred 
by these corporations until the early eighties when profits of $500 
million in 1981-82 and $600 million in 1982-83 were recorded. This 
year, however, the trend is in the opposite direction as a loss of 
$90 million was registered in the first quarter (April-June) in con- 
trast to a profit of $130 million in the same period of 1982.Both 
inefficiency and unrealistically fixed prices have been the primary 
causes of low production in this sector. The price problem has been 
largely resolved, but serious management problems remain. A clear 
reflection of this problem is the low public sector rate of return 
On capital (some posit a capital output ratio of 6/1). Mrs. Gandhi 
recently expressed her dissatisfaction with the performance of pub- 
lic sector enterprises asserting that a wide spectrum of these 
industries continued to be in the red. Finally, like. the rest of 

the economy, power shortages have impeded production in public sec- 
tor corporations. Due to the above, and current large inventories 


of iron and steel, little improvement is anticipated in the near- 
term future. 


In specific terms, industries showing a decline in production during 
April-September 1983 included: sugar (16 percent), saleable steel 
(17 percent), jute textiles (8 percent), aluminum (11 percent), 
caustic soda (3 percent) and phosphatic fertilizers (7 percent). 
During the same period production increases were recorded by cement 


(8 percent) coal (2 percent), soda ash (35 percent), and cotton yarn 
(12 percent). 


Power: 


The lack of adequate reliable power is a major constraint on India's 
development in both the agricultural and industrial sectors. Demand 
is likely to exceed supply significantly resulting in power short- 
ages of 8-10 percent into the foreseeable future. Although the 
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agricultural sector receives priority over industry in the alloca- 
tion of power (a bone of contention for industry) even this sector 
experiences serious shortages. 


During the first three years of the Sixth Plan, India increased its 
generating capacity by 25 percent from 28,490 MW to 35,548 MW. This 
increase of 7,058 MW represented, however, only 75 percent of the 
target. The target for 1983-84 of 4,157 MW representing a 36 percent 
increase over last year is also unlikely to be reached. 


The major factors contributing to these shortages revolve around 
management and maintenance issues. They include delays in the supply 
of plant and equipment, inadequate provision for down time to effect 
repairs, cost escalations and the incapacity of states to provide 
adequate funds. Despite continually growing demand which should allow 
for high rates of capacity utilization (as evidenced by utilization 
rates of 85-90 percent in the few private sector plants), the vast 
majority of the industry in the public sector records low rates in the 
range of 40-50 percent. 


Even a small improvement in utilization rates could make an important 
impact on the power deficit. Several solutions under consideration 
by the GOI are importing plant and equipment on a turnkey basis in- 
cluding the financing of rupee resources for installation and allow- 
ing private sector companies to establish their own power generation 
on a consortia basis. 


Petroleum: 


After the second oil crisis and as a part of the IMF adjustment strategy, 
India has made impressive progress in producing its own petroleum. 
Production more than doubled to 21.06 million MT between 1980-81 and 
1982-83, almost reaching the ambitious target of 21.40 million MT. The 
import versus domestic production ratio has roughly shifted from 60/40 

to 40/60, and if as expected the Sixth Plan target of 27.52 million MT 

is reached in 1984-85, import dependency could go as low as 37 percent. 
Total expenditure on this sector has already exceeded the entire Sixth 
Plan allocation of almost $7 billion and will go higher. 


The expansion of this sector is vitally important for India's overall 

development and balance of payments stability. It remains to be seen, 
how much more crude oil can be found and economically exploited. Most 
of the resources to date have been found in the Bombay High Region and 
it is uncertain how much more will be discovered. The development of 

the Krishna-Godavari findings on the east coast are way behind sched- 

ule. Thus despite marked progress and high expenditures, it is diffi- 
cult to project the future development of this sector. 


Monetary and Fiscal Policy: 


Significant price rises and growing inflation re-entered the Indian 
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economic scene in January 1983 after a period of relative price 
stability in 1982-83 when the wholesale index rose by only 2.5 
percent in contrast to 9.3 percent in 1981-82 and 18 percent in 
1980-81. During the first half of this year, the GOI average 
wholesale price index (1970-71 = 100) increased by 8.1 percent 
compared to 1.5 percent in the first half of last year. The 
consumer price index stood at 554 (1960 = 100) up by 13.3 percent 
in one year. 


Factors: spearheading this inflationary spiral include: 1) The 
poor agricultural crop following the severe drought of 1982; 

2) Government deficit financing causing excess liquidity in the 
economy (the money supply grew by 16 percent in the last 12 months); 
and 3) The increase in government controlled prices of essential 
commodities such as foodgrains. The Reserve Bank attempted to 
stem this price rise in May by raising the cash reserve ratio of 
the commercial banks from 7 to 8.5 percent in phases through 
August. In November it introduced an incremental cash reserve 
ratio of 10 percent to be maintained by all commercial banks 

i.e. 10 percent of all increases in deposits as of November 12 
over November 11 must be impounded by the banks. To date these 
measures have failed to have any real impact on the price 
Situation. Thus the annual rate of inflation as of October 29, 
1983 was about 9 percent compared to 3 percent at the same time 
last year. The average wholesale price is also likely to increase 
by about 8-9 percent in 1983-84 in contrast to the 2.5 percent 
registered last year. 


The credit policy of the Reserve Bank continues to be mildly 
restrictive with the purpose of reducing bank loans for inven- 
tories and augmenting credit availability for productive 
investment. Nevertheless, the aggregate liquidity (M,) in the 
economy rose by 15.6 percent in 1982-83 compared to 12.7 percent 


the previous year. During the same period, money supply (M,) 
expanded by 13.7 percent as opposed to 6.8 percent. Although 
a cautious monetary policy is being followed, the growth in 
total liquidity this year is unlikely to be significantly lower 
than last year. 


India's domestic savings rate is one of the highest in the world. 
It appears to have reached a plateau at about 23 percent of GDP 
in 1983-84 after recording rates of 23.9 percent in 1978-79, 
21.9 percent in 1980-81 and 22.8 percent in 1981-82. This 
phenomenon is reflected by the fact that even though the rate 
of return on one year deposits decreased given an inflation 
rate of 8-10 percent, commercial bank time deposits in the 
first half of this year increased by more than 2 percentage 
points over the first half of last year. Medium and long-term 
interest rates yielded limited returns as they varied between 

9 and 11 percent. 
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As of September, 1983 the GOI fiscal position was largely 
Satisfactory. Projected expenditures of the Center and 

States for this year were $52 billion and total receipts 
including government borrowing estimated at somewhat under 

$50 billion. Thus the deficit is not likely to greatly 

exceed the projected $1.6 billion figures. Net bank credit 
(RBI plus commercial banks) to the GOI and the states was 
about $3 billion in the first half of the year compared to 

$ 2.5 billion in the first half of 1982. The states, however, 
are in worse shape than the Center owing largely to the poor 
performance of state-owned enterprises, especially electricity 
boards and road transport corporations. The states continue 
to seek assistance from the Center rather than tax agricultural 
incomes to mobilize additional resources. 


Finally, it must be noted that the Indian economy includes 
a fairly large amount of unaccounted for or "black" money-- 
estimated to be in the neighborhood of 25-30 percent of the 
GNP. This "black" market is essentially the result of high 
tax rates and over-regulation. In an attempt to channel 
these funds into productive purposes, the GOI instituted a 
bond scheme at 2 percent annual simple interest in 1981. 
About $1 billion has been invested in this scheme but most 
observers project this is just the tip of the iceberg. 


Planning: 


The 1983-84 annual plan (Center and states), the fourth 

year of the Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85), projects a total 
expenditure of $25.5 billion, up 17.3 percent over the 
estimated expenditure of the previous year. High priority 
is accorded to the development of infrastructure which has 
been a serious bottleneck for industrial development. Three 
critical sectors, irrigation, energy and transport, have been 
identified and account for 54.2 percent of total capital 
expenditure. This plan stresses the expeditious completion 
of ongoing projects currently in more advanced stages of 
implementation. New projects will only be undertaken on a 
highly selective basis. 


The recently completed mid-term review of the Sixth Plan 
indicated that public sector capital outlays during the first 
four years of the plan amounted to $79.9 billion. While the 
original total plan target for financial outlays of $97.5 
billion is likely to be exceeded, this would still represent 
a shortfall of about 20 percent in real terms. The review 
also pointed out that non-plan, non-developmental expenditure 
had risen and cut into the resources available for the plan. 
On the positive side the mid-term appraisal idéntified the 
strong likelihood that India would reach the targeted 

5.2 percent average annual GDP growth rate and the impressive 
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advances in domestic crude oil production. Negative indicators 
included serious shortfalls in certain crucial sectors such 
as power, coal, irrigation, steel and railways. 


Balance of Payments: 


India's trade deficit has been steadily declining from the 
peak of $7.4 billion it reached in 1980-81 after crude oil 
prices rose sharply in 1979. The 1981-82 deficit was 

$6.48 billion, the deficit for 1982-83 declined further to 
$5.6 billion and the projected deficit for 1983-84 is about 
$5.0 billion. Most of this decrease is the result of import 
substitution and the slow down in the economy over the last 
year rather than acceleration in exports. The most significant 
import substitution successes have been in petroleum. Its 
total share of the import bill, excluding crude export, has 
declined from 42 percent in 1980-81 to 33 percent in 1982-83. 
Foodgrain imports have increased the import bill over the last 
few years owing to poor harvests. Total imports are projected 
to cost $15.3 billion in 1983-84, two-thirds of which consist 
of products such as: petroleum ($4.9 billion), machinery and 
equipment ($2.5 billion), edible oil ($700 million), non- 
ferrous metals and other products ($500 million), foodgrains 
($400 million), and iron and steel ($300 million). 


Export production has been much less successful than import 
substitution. Despite the advantages of low labor cost 

and numerous government initiatives, including some liberaliza- 
tion of trade and investment regulations, the establishment of 
export processing zones, and special incentives for 100 percent 
export-oriented industries, the volume of export growth this 
year is unlikely to be more than 4 percent. This is only a 
slight increase over the average 2 percent growth rate of the 
past few years. This poor record is partially accounted for 
by the overall slowdown in international trade as well as 
decreases in India's own production of items like rice and 
textiles. It is also true, however, that many of India's 
exports are simply not competitive on the world market because 
of fixed prices and industrial inefficiencies. Total exports 
for 1983-84 are estimated to be $10.3 billion, the largest 
categories of which consist of engineering products ($1.2 
billion); gems and jewelry ($1.15 billion); cotton textiles 
including readymade garments ($950 million); and leather and 
marine products ($900 million). 


India's exports to the Soviet Union and the Eastern Bloc 
countries in the past few years have amounted to around 

22 percent per annum. India's trade surplus with the USSR 
rose from $269 million in 1980-81 to $387 million in 1981-82 
but declined to $130 million in 1982-83. Because this is 
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rupee denominated or essentially barter trade, large surpluses 
work to India's disadvantage. India is seeking to find 
additional useful imports from the Soviet Union to help redress 
this balance. 


Remittances from Indians overseas, particularly the Middle East 
in the late seventies, helped to improve India's balance of pay- 
ments current account. With the unsettled conditions prevailing 
in the wake of the continuing Iran-Iraq war, invisible receipts 
including remittances in recent years have nosedived from a 

peak of $5.1 billion in 1980-81 to about $3 billion thus 
contributing to the current strain on this account. Nevertheless, 
given the decreases in the trade deficit cited earlier, India's 
current account deficit as a proportion of GNP has declined 
modestly from 2 percent to 1.7 percent in 1982-83 and is 
anticipated to hover around this level during the remaining 
period of the Sixth Plan. 


India's capital account broadly includes loan receipts from 

donor countries and multilateral financial institutions which 
average over $2 billion a year. Although India has resorted to 
commercial borrowings in recent years, the policy continues to be 
extremely cautious owing to the fear of a large debt service 
burden which is expected to peak in 1987-88. With the prospects 
of reduced concessional assistance in the near term, India's 
balance of payments situation is likely to remain under 

pressure, particularly in the late eighties. 


Gross foreign exchange reserves as of the end of September 1983 
were $5,357 million as opposed to $4,220 million at the same 
time last year. Nevertheless if IMF drawings are discounted, 
international reserves during April-September 1983 show a decline 
of $350 million. In the past few years India has been the 
recipient of an IMF loan of SDRs 5 billion authorized in 
November 1981. Through September 1983 India has drawn about 
$3.4 billion (SDR 3.1 billion), $660 million (SDR 600 million) 
in 1981-82, $1,980 million (SDR $1,800 million) in 1982-83, 

and $770 million (SDR 700 million during April-September 1983). 
Due largely to the concern about repayment, there is speculation 
that India is unlikely to draw the entire loan. This loan has 
allowed India to avoid a serious balance of payments crisis and 
to maintain vital imports. It will help to ensure relative 
balance of payments stability through 1984-85. 


Implications for the United States: 


In order to improve productivity and India's competitiveness 
in the world market, over the past few years the GOI has 
adopted a slightly more practical approach to trade and 
investment. Some industrial licensing procedures have been 
streamlined and import/export policies made more flexible. 

In short some of the extremes of regulation and red tape 

have been mitigated although doing business in India is still 
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a very complex process. These factors are beginning to make 
India more attractive for American companies, particularly 
those seeking joint ventures or interested in 100 percent 
export-oriented industries. 


Trade: 


The export to the U.S. of crude oil which cannot be processed 
in India's refineries helps to account for the increase in 
Indian exports to $2 billion over $1.4 billion in CY 1982. 
U.S. exports to India are also growing, but this growth has 
been handicapped by a 30 percent appreciation of the U.S. 
dollar against the rupee. Total trade between the two 
countries during January-September of CY 1983 was $3.1 billion 
and may reach $4 billion by the end of the year. This is 
higher than $3.0 billion achieved in entire CY 1982. Thus 
the U.S. is once again India's largest trading partner, a 
position it held until 1981. 


The Indian Government announced in August major changes in its 
electronics policy. The industry is to expand on the basis 

of mass-market demand for consumer electronics - particularly 
TV sets that are to be served by an expanded television network 
that is to grow rapidly to serve 70 percent of the country as 
against the current 16 percent. Taxes and import duties have 
been cut on components and a more even-handed approach to 
industrial licensing has been announced in support of the new 
policy. Already prices of TV sets have declined markedly. 

The GOI anticipates that India's current $1.2 billion 


electronics industry will grow to $10 billion by the end of 
the decade. 


A rapid growth in India's electronic industry should offer a 
larger market to the American electronic industry. This will 
be particularly true for those companies who use licensing or 
joint venture arrangements or work with well-placed agents to 
gain a permanent access to the Indian market for sophisticated 
products or components which cannot be manufactured in India 
on a scale that warrants domestic production. 


Until September bank employee unions have long resisted the 
installation of computerized financial information systems 

that are comparable to India's. An agreement reached between 
two bank employee unions and the Indian Banks Association, 
representing major banks with vast branch systems, paves the 
way for the installation of computers and related information 
retrieval systems. The full introduction of such systems will 
probably be a long-term affair. However, given the size of 

the Indian banking system, the two agreements open the way to 
promising marketing prospects to American companies who produce 
products and services which facilitate the automation of banking 
records and related activities. 
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U.S. exporters considering the Indian market will find that 
many of the best opportunities during 1983 and 1984 lie in 
the product categories being promoted by the Department of 
Commerce through the following events: 


March 1984 Oil and Gas Field Machinery and 
Services Trade Mission 


March 1984 Telecommunications Trade Mission 
April 1984 Used Equipment Trade Mission 


In general, electronic related high technology products, 
particularly in the defense field, offer the best prospects 
for American companies. Other promising areas for sales 
promotion include: electric power related equipment, 
electronic data processing, printing and graphic arts, 

food processing, metal working, mining, and oilfield 
service and equipment (particularly those related to oil- 
field development and accelerated recovery techniques). 

It must be borne in mind, however, that a continuation of 
India's current, somewhat more liberal import policy is 
dependent upon the country's capacity to decrease bulk 
import items such as crude oil, fertilizers, iron and steel, 
cement and non-ferrous metals. 


Investment: 


Indian foreign investment policy is designed to promote 
maximum technology transfer, the production of exports and 
energy conservation. Although the normal ceiling for 
foreign investment continues to be 40 percent of equity, 

a higher percentage can be considered for priority 
industries. The GOI has also recently streamlined some 

of its complex investment procedures and reduced the number 
of control points; others remain to slow the process of 
investment and, perhaps, deter the foreign investor from 
considering India in its foreign investment plans. 


U.S. direct investment in India has been growing. In 1980, 
the latest data available, it had increased by $45 million 
over the previous year to $396 million. More significantly, 
perhaps, the number of approved collaborations is on the 
increase. Eighty-five were approved in CY 1981, 110 in 

CY 1982 and 67 in the first half of CY 1983. The CY 83 
figure accounted for 21 percent of total approvals. Most of 
these collaborations are in the form of licensing agreements. 
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BLINDFOLD ED? bring you detailed information on overseas trade and 


investment conditions and opportunities. They'll bring 
you the latest marketing information on countries offering 
good potential as sales outlets for U.S. goods. You'll find 
information on: 


@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels © market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

@ population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 
twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 
Implications for the United States 


focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in more than 100 countries. This series is essential 
for analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 
@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 
@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
overseas business 
@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 


U.S. Department of Commerce e International Trade Administration 


(Se ARURPSARS RERUNS ESB TARGUS PT ee LLL a Se eS SSS SE TT 
ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 


‘i Credit Card Orders Only 
Enclosed is $ O check, sid 
C money order, or charge to my _S Total charges $_______ Fill in the boxes below. 


Deposit Account No. Credit 


frtTiliiret —— Card No. Lt ee ; 


Expiration Date 
Month/Year Ledbodcd 


Enter my subscription to: (] Overseas Business Reports at $44 per year ($55 overseas) For Office Use Only 
0 Foreign Economic Trends at $90 ($112.50 overseas) Quantity Charges 


poi 1 Lot. bbe ALLE A ronnie 
Ad ld kanes ne 


Foreign handling 
MMOB 


Order No. 


Company Name 





Street address 


State ZIP Code 


bd hd Nad Aiea — ani 
LLL LLLI | | | | | Discount 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE Retund 


(or Country) 








The th f ‘ 
Confused about Export The Export Admiisraton Regulations, 
comprehensive guide to the rules control- 


Licensi ng Req u i rements? ling exports of U.S. products, answers 


your questions on export licensing 
requirements: 


e When is an export license necessary? 
e When is it not necessary? 
e How do | obtain an export license? 
e What policies are followed in consider- 
ing license applications? 
——— e How do | know when the policies 
SSEBn8 s8 change? 


eounnens e Are there restrictions on exports to cer- 


tain countries? 

e Are restrictive trade practices and boy- 
cotts prohibited? 

e Do! need a license to ship technical 
data? 

e Where can | obtain help? 


At no additional cost, subscribers receive 
supplementary Export Administration Bul- 
letins which explain recent policy changes 
and provide replacement pages to keep 
your set of regulations up-to-date. 


Use the order blank below to begin your sub- 
scription to the Export Administration Reg- 
ulations 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


In the United States $ 95.00 
To foreign countries $118.75 


All Bulletins sent first class to both 


foreign and domestic addresses. Air- 
mail service not available. 


ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 


Credit Card Orders Only 
Enclosed is $ _______ L) check, Total charges $________ Fill in the boxes below. 
O money order, or charge to my 


Deposit Account No. Credit TTTTITITTITI Itt 11 
oe cat 
Expiration Date 
Order No... Month/Year LITT) 


Please send me set(s) of the U.S. Department of Commerce Export Administration Regulations 
and supplementary Export Administration Bulletins for the publication period beginning October 1, 1983 


Name--First, Last 
Lt name or additional address line 


treet address 


ity tate ZIP Code 


(or Country) 


SPRRER TARE SER ESS 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 





Looking for 
an overseas 
BUYER? AGENT? 
DISTRIBUTOR? 


To receive a free 
Trade Lists index 


Find one ae or find out about 


the full range of Com- 


in the New | | merce export aid 


products, write 


Commerce | to Commerce in 
Depar tment a VW Washington, D.C. or 


contact your nearest 
Trade L ist Commerce district office. 
for The Washington address is: 
Computer. S and U.S. Department of Commerce, 


International Trade Administration, 


Peripherals Trade Lists, Room 1324, 


Washington,D.C. 20230. 


Trade Lists: The indispensible overseas marketing tool 
Trade Lists: Names and addresses of overseas buyers, agents, distributors 
Trade Lists: Names provided by U.S. Government foreign commercial officers 


Ask about some of the other Commerce export aid products such as credit reports on 
overseas companies, foreign market research surveys, agent searches and computer database 
retrievals. 





